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dwell with the central government. In its larger aspects
native policy was indivisible, and could not safely be left
to separate provinces. From north to south an uninterrupted
line of native peoples lived in contact. Tribe was joined to
tribe. A poll-tax in Natal might cause, as in 1906, a native
uprising the repercussions of which would travel swiftly to
the Cape and elsewhere. Conflicting policies at the same
time in different parts of the country would create irritations
and unrest. Aloreover to the issue of the native was added
that of the East Indian, who after 1860 had come to the
sugar plantations of Natal as indentured labour, and whose
descendants had strayed into other areas and other activities,
including the crowded gold-fields of the Transvaal. The
policy of Natal on indentured Indian labour clashed with
the policies of its neighbours, and had already created for
itself and for them acute economic and social problems.
Thus the varied racial issues appeared to reinforce the argu-
ment for a strongly unified government.
The intertwined relations of Boer and Briton also seemed
to indicate the wisdom of a legislative union. Unlike the
two nationalities in the Canada of the sixties, where the
mass of the French were segregated within Quebec, neither
of the national groups in South Africa was confined to a
single region. The Orange River colony was dominantly
xAfrikander or Dutch, Natal was dominantly British, but
both had contrary minorities. The rural parts of the
Transvaal were Afrikander, while Johannesburg and towns
on the Rand were mainly British. In Cape Colony the
eastern part was British, the western, except for Cape Town
and its environs, was Afrikander. Here as in the Transvaal
there was a racial distinction between the country and the
town. The rural inhabitants tended to be Afrikanders,
the urban, British. No colony, therefore, could pretend
to represent solely one nationality, and the impulse to
protect cultural claims by a rigid federal regime was greatly
weakened. The leading statesmen of 1909 relied instead on
a spirit of mutual tolerance and perhaps also on an ultimate
integration of ideas between Afrikanders and British.
Moreover the  inescapable legal  difficulties implicit in